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RELIGIOUS VALUE 1 



IN the "Zend-Avesta" Zarathustra asks Ahura Mazda, "0 Maker 
of the material world, thou Holy One ! which is the first place 
where the earth feels most happy?" "When this question is an- 
swered, Zarathustra asks, "Which is the second place where the 
earth feels most happy?" and so on to the fifth. Ahura Mazda an- 
swers that the places where the earth feels most happy are: (1) The 
spot on which one of the faithful steps when he offers sacrifice to 
the lord of the wide pastures. (2) The place whereon one of the 
faithful erects a house with a priest within, with cattle, a wife, chil- 
dren, and good herds within, and where all the blessings of life 
thrive. (3) Where one of the faithful cultivates most corn, grass, 
and fruit; where he waters the ground that is dry, or dries the 
ground that is too wet. (4) Where there is the most increase of 
flocks and herds. (5) Where flocks and herds yield most dung. 2 

This is an early description of religious values. It suggests that 
such values are relative to a people's stage of culture and to the 
needs that are strongly felt. What is more significant is that values 
are here arranged in a hierarchical order: the god, the family, the 
fields and the herds; or, cultus value, social or ethical value, and 
economic value. What is most remarkable is that ethical value is 
made to include economic value, and cultus value to include both, 
apparently without being exhausted in them. 

Something like this is characteristic of the religious attitude uni- 
versally. Through all the differentiations and enrichments of human 
purpose, a god, or some functional equivalent, has served as a con- 
crete expression of a tendency to subsume particular values in a 
single type in such a way that they are not only included within i£ 
but also raised, so to speak, to a higher power of themselves. The 
great religious systems differ from savage religion nowhere more 
profoundly than in the degree in which they thus integrate, and 
likewise idealize, the recognized values of life. The gods of the 

1 Read at the meeting of the Western Philosophical Association, in Chicago, 
January 1, 1908, as a contribution to the symposium on value. 

2 See " Sacred Books of the East," Vol. IV., Oxford, 1880, pp. 22-24. 
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savage lack consistent character; they represent now one, now an- 
other vagrant desire. But the great religions give character to their 
gods, and they strive toward some monistic conception, whether 
monotheism, or pantheism, or the abstract ethical monism of Gau- 
tama. Moreover, in these religions the god becomes an impersona- 
tion of a general critique of all values, with a view to raising the 
general plane of life. 

This double character of religious value — its immanence in or 
partial identity with all values, and its transcendence of them as 
their ideal unity and consummation— this double character gives rise 
to two opposed notions of religious value, one of which represents it 
as merely transcendent of other values, the other as merely immanent 
in them. 

On the one hand, religion is said to deal with spiritual rather 
than material or sensuous goods; or with eternal rather than tem- 
poral goods; or with reality as distinguished from phenomena, or 
with unity as distinguished from multiplicity. 

The practical consequence of separating spiritual value from the 
values of the common life is a thirst for special revelations, submis- 
sion to an authoritative church as their agent and dispenser, and 
priestcraft and ceremonialism as means of dealing with the merely 
transcendent world. When eternal good alone is recognized as re- 
ligious, the result is asceticism, and the dominance of motives that 
grow out of contemplation of death and the hereafter. Denning 
religious good by the distinction between reality and phenomena 
tends to identify religion with metaphysics. When the distinction 
is that between unity and multiplicity, the tendency is toward mys- 
tical absorption and loss of personality. The obvious one-sidedness 
of all these types of religion arises from the effort to separate 
religious value from ethical, esthetic, noetic, and economic value. 
If the separation should ever become complete, there religiosity 
would pass over into irreligion. 

On the other hand, exclusive attention to the other aspect of re- 
ligious value, its immanence in all values, leads toward the identifica- 
tion of religion with the esthetic or ethical or intellectual life. In 
such cases the tendency, according to circumstances, is either to 
ignore what is characteristic of religion, or to include it by subrep- 
tion. As instances of subreption may be cited the worship of beauty 
and the worship of humanity. That genuinely religious aspirations 
express themselves in these forms there is no reason to deny. But 
in both cases the specific religiousness is possible only through an at 
least momentary forgetting of the particularity of the value that 
occupies the foreground of attention. 

Let the worshipper of beauty, at the moment of his adoration, 
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realize that the heavens and the earth, and all music and art and 
poetry and human loveliness, are merely a passing pageant, and that 
he himself is nothing but a part of the same pageant, the whole 
merely the flickering of flames that are burning themselves out— let 
him clearly realize this, and the value coefficient that makes his love 
of beauty a religion will vanish. He worships either because, dimly 
or clearly, he feels in the object what Wordsworth so often describes, 
or because he assumes a standpoint of appreciation that entirely 
transcends himself as a mere mortal. 

Similarly, the worship of humanity may include emotions of 
tenderness and sublimity; it may include a sacramental communion 
as mystical as that of the priestly chalice ; it may contain a sense of 
final value. Yet the object of such worship is hardly the actual men 
and women who come and go ; rather, it is the humanity that never 
was on sea or land, not visible humanity, not even any future hu- 
manity that can be foreseen by sound historical imagination. 

The purpose of these statements is purely descriptive, and they 
should not be taken as carrying either approval or condemnation. 
The sole aim is to set forth what sort of values men strive toward 
when they are religious. Whether religious men, or any of them, 
are self-consistent or not, indeed, whether or not the whole religious 
enterprise of humanity is a delusion, is not a matter of interest at 
the present moment. 

The point that we have reached is this: Any kind of value may 
be a religious value, but only on condition of a certain inner self- 
transcendence whereby the particular value demands complete organ- 
ization of itself with other values, and ideally complete realization 
of the unitary whole. The organization of values is what Plato 
calls justice, a principle that apportions the various goods and also 
expresses itself in each of them. Plato saw that such a principle 
must be identical with piety, which he calls justice in our relation to 
the Deity. This means, I suppose, that the inner organization and 
self-criticism of all values is possible only by the representation to 
ourselves of an ideal personality to which we ascribe authority over 
our actual personalities. 

The complete realization of the unitary whole of values that 
religion seeks implies, of course, what Hoffding calls the conservation 
of value. I can not think, however, that Hoffding 's notion of a 
possible conservation of value otherwise than in the conservation of 
personalities really represents the religious motive. It is true that 
philosophical Brahmanism, the teachings of Gautama Buddha, and 
the views of some pantheistically inclined minds among us represent 
the consummation of life as consistent with the loss of personality. 
But these are rather speculations of the few than religions, and I 
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believe that they all involve the fallacy of the man who is willing to 
be damned for the glory of God. As James points out, such willing- 
ness to perish rests upon an unrecognized doubling of the idea of 
self, whereby the man who supposes himself willing to be damned 
for the glory of God really thinks of himself as standing apart from 
this damnation and approving and enjoying his own piety! The 
conservation of values seems to imply — at least it is taken by religion 
as implying— that persons, who alone constitute social reals, who 
alone are ends rather than means— that persons, or at least those who 
have attained to ethical life, should not lose it through any unavoid- 
able process of nature. This is really a demand that a concrete end, 
once reached, should really be an end, and not a mere means toward 
some other apparent end which in its turn shall pass away, leaving 
no actual social end or finality. 

Further, ideal completeness of social value is represented in the 
notion of an ideal social being who satisfies, on the one hand, our 
desire to be completely understood and, on the other hand, our im- 
pulse to give ourselves in utter devotion to an object completely 
worthy of such ethical love. 

Such desires are at once ethical and religious. So, also, the 
desire that social conflicts and natural evils that seem to hinder 
ethical ends should ultimately cease or even be made to serve these 
ends, is both religious and ethical. It is ethical in its quality ; it is 
religious in the ideal completeness that it gives to ethical value. 
Wherein, then, is religious value distinct from ethical value? The 
answer is that religious value is not distinct from ethical. It is 
ethical value itself in its ideal completion and in union with all 
other values similarly ideal and complete. The sphere of religious 
not less than of ethical value is social life. In this social life the 
two refer to the same persons, facts, conflicts, purposes. The differ- 
ence is that ethics, of itself, takes into its purview only a part of the 
social ideal that religion accepts. Ethical value and religious value 
are of the same kind, but one climbs only part way up the ladder 
which the other essays to mount to the very top. 

George Albert Coe. 

NOBTHWESTEBN UNIVEBSITT. 



DISCUSSION 
PRAGMATISM AND ITS DEFINITION OF TRUTH 

THE present article consists of two brief papers, written at an 
interval of a very few days, the one before, the other after 
hearing Professor James's remarks in the discussion on "The 



